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THE  KELMSCOTT  PRESS 


On  November  15,  1888  William  Morris,  19th  Century  socialist, 
architect,  author,  poet,  artist,  and  designer,  attended  an  illus¬ 
trated  lecture  on  letterpress  printing  given  by  his  friend  and  neigh¬ 
bor,  Emery  Walker.  As  Walker,  an  ardent  student  of  typography, 
discussed  the  elements  of  beauty  on  the  printed  page,  Morris  realized 
that  none  of  the  books  which  he  himself  had  authored  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  an  exhibition  of  fine  printing.  He  therefore  determined— at 
the  age  of  fifty-four— to  learn  to  print  something  of  beauty. 

With  the  aid  of  Emery  Walker,  Morris  studied  the  earliest  printed 
books  and  learned  the  techniques  of  book  printing  as  it  was  done  by 
the  master  printers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In  his 
spare  time  Morris  designed  a  type  face  of  his  own  based  on  Nicolas 
Jenson’s  “Roman”  face.  “Golden”  was  chosen  as  a  name  for  the  new 
type  face.  He  eventually  designed  two  more  types,  the  gothic  “Troy” 
and  the  smaller  gothic,  “Chaucer”. 

As  Morris  examined  the  early  types  he  concurrently  studied  the 
manufacture  of  ink  and  paper  and  the  technique  of  hand  printing. 
He  acquired  a  hand-made  paper  from  Joseph  Batchelor  in  Kent  and 
purchased  an  ink  from  a  German  manufacturer  in  Hanover.  With 
everything  ready,  including  an  Albion  hand  press,  the  Kelmscott 
Press  was  founded  on  January  2,  1891.  The  first  book  was  completed 
in  May,  1891. 

Between  May,  1891  and  March  1898,  fifty-three  books  in  sixty-six 
volumes  were  printed  at  the  Kelmscott  Press.  Morris  was  a  per¬ 
fectionist.  The  very  fact  that  he  spent  two  and  one-half  years  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  his  printing  efforts  testifies  to  his  patience  and  desire  for 
perfection.  The  crowning  achievement  of  Morris’  efforts  was  the 
great  Kelmscott  Chaucer,  printed  in  1896. 

What  was  the  legacy  of  William  Morris?  Simply  put,  Morris’  in¬ 
fluence  on  contemporary  printers  brought  about  a  revival,  indeed  a 
rebirth,  of  fine  printing.  All  who  associated  with  Morris  and  watched 
the  output  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  recognized  Morris’  inspiration  in 
the  art  of  printing.  During  the  existence  of  the  Kelmscott  Press,  and 
after  Morris’  death  in  1896,  several  artists  were  inspired  to  begin  pri¬ 
vate  press  efforts  of  their  own. 
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For  this  exhibition  at  the  Brigham  Young  University  Library,  we 
have  chosen  to  exhibit  works  from  the  Kelmscott  Press  and  five  other 
private  presses,  the  proprietors  of  which  were  personally  and  directly 
influenced  by  William  Morris  in  their  printing  efforts. 


THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS 

The  Ashendene  Press  was  founded  by  C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby  in 
1894.  The  name  of  the  press  was  taken  from  Mr.  Hornby’s  home, 
Ashendene,  in  Hertfordshire.  Hornby  credits  William  Morris  with 
his  influence  on  the  art  of  printing:  “The  spirit  which  infused  his 
work  has  done  more  than  anything  else  during  the  past  forty  years  to 
influence  the  printing  craft  not  only  in  England  but  throughout  the 
world.”1  Thus  inspired  by  William  Morris,  Hornby  set  up  some  type 
cases  and  a  hand  press  and  began  printing  in  his  spare  time  solely  for 
the  sake  of  his  “own  interest  and  amusement.” 

Between  1894  and  1901  Ashendene  books  exhibited  a  combination 
of  undistinguished  typography  and  poor  presswork.  In  1901,  how¬ 
ever,  Hornby  obtained  a  private  type  face  of  his  own.  The  type  was 
named  “Subiaco”  after  the  font  used  by  the  printers  Sweynheim  and 
Pannartz  in  Subiaco,  Italy  in  1465.  The  new  face  was  made  with  the 
help  of  Emery  Walker  and  Sidney  Cockerell,  long  time  Secretary  to 
the  Kelmscott  Press.  Hence,  Hornby’s  books  after  1901  were  master¬ 
pieces  of  composition  and  printing. 

After  forty  years  and  forty  books,  the  Ashendene  Press  stopped 
production  in  1935.  Hornby  was  the  first  to  begin  printing  following 
William  Morris’  example  and  the  last  to  stop.  The  Ashendene  Press 
was  a  private  press  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  As  Hornby  ex¬ 
plained  in  his  1935  Bibliography,  “It  has  been  the  hobby  of  my  leisure 
hours,  ...  it  was  for  many  years  worked  entirely,  except  for  some 
little  help  from  my  brother  and  sisters,  by  my  own  hand;  ...  it  has 
never  at  any  one  time  employed  more  than  a  single  Pressman  and  a 
single  Compositor.”2 
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THE  VALE  PRESS 


Another  of  William  Morris’  important  disciples  was  Charles  Rick¬ 
etts.  Ricketts  was  an  artist,  an  illustrator  and  designer.  With  encour¬ 
agement  from  Oscar  Wilde,  Ricketts  began  designing  book  bindings 
in  1891.  From  bindings  he  moved  to  format,  illustration,  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  type.  Ricketts  completed  the  evolution  in  1896  when 
he  began  his  Vale  Press. 

After  Ricketts  designed  the  first  font  of  type,  the  “Vale,”  the  Bal- 
lantyne  Press  was  employed  to  carry  out  the  actual  printing.  But 
Ricketts  reserved  a  hand  press  and  a  pressman  for  his  personal  use  at 
the  Ballantyne  establishment.  He  later  designed  the  “Avon”  type— a 
smaller  version  of  the  “Vale,”  and  the  “Kings”  font.  In  1898  Ricketts 
collaborated  with  Lucien  Pissarro,  a  printer  and  illustrator,  by  allow¬ 
ing  Pissarro  to  use  his  “Vale”  type. 

In  1899  a  fire  at  the  Ballantyne  Press  destroyed  most  of  Ricketts’ 
engraved  blocks  of  initial  letters  and  borders.  Hence,  the  Vale  books 
printed  after  this  destruction  exhibited  a  new  and  beautiful  austerity. 
The  fire  had  forced  a  reduction  of  decoration;  the  placing  of  type  be¬ 
came  more  important.  The  last  major  printing  of  the  Vale  Press  was 
an  edition  of  Shakespeare  in  thirty-seven  volumes.  When  Ricketts 
printed  a  Bibliography  to  mark  the  closure  of  the  Vale  Press,  he  had 
printed  over  eighty  books  in  seven  years,  and  he  had  designed  and 
cut  a  vast  number  of  initials,  borders,  and  illustrations. 

Ricketts’  philosophy  of  printing  lies  in  one  statement.  “A  Vale 
book,”  he  said,  “is  a  living  and  corporate  whole,  the  quality  of  beau¬ 
ty  therein  is  all-pervading;  it  is  not  decorated  as  a  modern  house  is 
decorated  by  the  upholsterer  and  the  picture  dealer;  it  is  conceived 
harmoniously  and  more  beautifully  like  any  other  genuine  work  of 
art.  Unity,  harmony,  such  are  the  essentials  of  fine  book  building.”3 
On  closing  the  Vale  Press,  Ricketts  consigned  the  type,  matrices,  and 
punches  to  the  Thames  River.  In  this  he  established  a  precedent  for 
private  presses  to  cease  completely,  leaving  no  privately  owned  type 
behind. 
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THE  ERAGNY  PRESS 


Lucien  Pissarro,  a  French  printer  and  engraver,  founded  the 
Eragny  Press  in  1896.  At  that  time  he  began  using  the  “Vale”  type  of 
his  friend,  Charles  Ricketts.  By  1903,  however,  he  had  designed  his 
“Brook”  type  which  was  based  on  the  “Vale”  letter.  He  was  forced  to 
obtain  another  type  when  Ricketts  threw  his  “Vale”  font  into  the 
Thames. 

Pissarro  moved  to  England  in  1890  when  he  heard  about  William 
Morris’  plans  for  revival  of  wood-engraving  and  printing.  Although 
his  main  interest  lay  with  wood-engravings,  he  soon  learned— by  trial 
and  error— the  art  of  printing.  The  designing,  wood  engraving,  and 
printing  of  the  thirty-two  books  of  the  Eragny  press  were  all  the  work 
of  Pissarro  and  his  wife,  Esther.  His  productions  contained  beautiful 
wood-block  prints.  Indeed,  some  critics  assert  that  Pissaro  never  quite 
succeeded  in  making  his  illustrations  harmonize  with  the  printed 
text.  He  printed  beautiful  illustrations  with  an  adequate  text  rather 
than  print  illustrated  books. 

The  last  volume  produced  by  the  Eragny  Press  appeared  in  1914. 
When  World  War  I  began,  the  activities  of  the  Press  ceased.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  obtaining  paper  and  the  cost  of  production  presented  in¬ 
superable  difficulties.  For  eighteen  years,  however,  the  Eragny  Press 
participated  in  the  revival  of  fine  printing  which  had  drawn  its 
founder  to  England  in  1890. 

THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESS 

The  Essex  House  Press  also  benefited  from  William  Morris’  “ty¬ 
pographical  adventure.”  Founded  in  1898  by  the  Guild  of  Handi¬ 
craft  under  the  leadership  of  C.  R.  Ashbee,  Essex  house  acquired  two 
of  the  printing  presses  previously  used  by  the  Kelmscott  Press.  The 
Guild  of  Handicraft  was  an  organization  formed  as  a  result  of  the 
Arts  and  Crafts  movements  which  swept  England  during  the  1880’s 
and  1890’s. 

When  Ashbee  acquired  the  Kelmscott  presses  he  aimed  to  take  up 
the  work  where  Morris  had  left  it.  As  Ashbee  asserted,  “To  Morris 
indeed  may  be  attributed  what  one  might  call  the  reinvention  of  the 
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Art  of  Typography.  ...  It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Essex  House  Press 
to  keep  alive  the  traditions  which  he  reinstituted,  and  to  consistently 
apply  them  to  whatever  is  best  and  greatest  in  English  literature.”4 

In  1901  Ashbee  designed  a  type  of  his  own  appropriately  named 
the  “Essex  House”  type.  The  works  published  prior  to  1901  were 
printed  in  an  eighteenth  century  Caslon  type  face.  These  books  are 
simple  in  design.  The  later  productions,  printed  in  the  “Essex 
House”  type  are  also  interesting  and  well  done.  The  wood-cuts  are 
always  excellent.  The  best  known  production  of  the  Essex  House 
Press  is  the  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VII. 


THE  DOVES  PRESS 


The  Doves  Press,  the  last  of  the  major  private  presses  to  be  person¬ 
ally  influenced  by  William  Morris,  was  founded  in  1900  with  the  col¬ 
laboration  of  Emery  Walker  and  Thomas  James  Cobden-Sanderson. 
Emery  Walker  had  long  been  a  student  of  early  printing  when  he  of¬ 
fered  that  eventful  1880  lecture  which  moved  William  Morris  to  be¬ 
gin  the  Kelmscott  Press.  Walker  continued  to  advise  Morris  through¬ 
out  the  Kelmscott  Press  existence,  and  also  helped  Charles  Ricketts 
at  the  Vale  Press. 

Cobden-Sanderson,  on  the  other  hand,  began  a  career  as  a  book¬ 
binder  in  1883.  His  bindings  have  become  celebrated  among  collec¬ 
tors  and  are  representative  of  the  finest  taste  and  craftsmanship.  But 
his  lasting  fame  stems  from  his  partnership  with  Emery  Walker 
which  began  at  the  age  of  sixty-one.  This  partnership  lasted  until 
1909  when  a  dispute  occurred  between  Walker  and  Cobden- 
Sanderson  over  the  Doves  Press  type. 

The  “Doves  Press”  type  was  cut  as  an  adaptation  of  Nicolas  Jen¬ 
son’s  famous  roman  type,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  letter  de¬ 
signs  of  all  time.  Cobden-Sanderson  loved  the  “Doves”  type  with  an 
almost  fanatical  love.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  absolutely  para¬ 
noid  with  concern  for  it.  Hence,  at  midnight,  August  31,  1916,  he 
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recorded  in  his  journal  the  following:  “The  Doves  Press  type  was  de¬ 
signed  after  that  of  Jenson;  this  evening  I  began  its  destruction.  I 
threw  three  pages  into  the  Thames  from  Hammersmith  Bridge.”  He 
continued  throwing  punches,  matrices,  and  type  into  the  river  until 
it  was  all  “bequeathed  to  the  Bed  of  the  River  Thames.” 

The  Doves  Press  carried  out  the  ideals  of  fine  printing  to  which 
William  Morris  had  opened  the  eyes  of  book  lovers.  But  Walker  and 
Cobden-Sanderson  exhibited  the  strength  to  depart  from  Morris’ 
heavy  ornament  and  black  type.  “I  am  notr  interested  in  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  books,”  Cobden-Sanderson  said,  “I  am  quite  satisfied  with  all 
our  books.  They  are  beautiful  in  their  beautiful  simplicity.”5 

These  six  private  presses,  Kelmscott,  Ashendene,  Vale,  Eragny,  Es¬ 
sex  House,  and  Doves,  participated  in  and  perpetuated  the  revival  of 
fine  printing.  In  their  own  way  they  are  representative  of  the  ideals 
of  fine  printing  enunciated  by  William  Morris.  “I  began  printing 
books,”  Morris  said,  “with  the  hope  of  producing  some  which  would 
have  definite  claim  to  beauty,  while  at  the  same  time  they  should  be 
easy  to  read  and  should  not  dazzle  the  eye,  or  trouble  the  intellect  of 
the  reader  by  eccentricity  of  form  in  the  letters.  .  .  .  And  it  was  the 
essence  of  my  undertaking  to  produce  books  which  it  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  look  upon  as  pieces  of  printing  and  arrangement  of 
type.”6 
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1 .  THE  WORKS  OF  GEOFFREY  CHA  UCER 

KELMSCOTT  PRESS,  MAY  8,  1896. 

The  Kelmscott  Chaucer  is  by  far  the  most  important  achievement  of 
the  Kelmscott  Press.  As  early  as  1891  William  Morris  spoke  of  print¬ 
ing  a  “Chaucer”  with  a  black-letter  type  which  he  hoped  to  design. 
In  1892  he  announced  his  design  and  possession  of  a  “Chaucer”  type 
and  sample  pages  were  printed.  After  much  trial  and  error  with  type, 
borders,  and  illustrations,  the  425  copies  were  completed  in  May, 
1896. 

Edward  Burne-Jones,  Morris’  lifelong  friend  and  partner,  designed 
the  eighty-seven  wood-cut  illustrations  in  pencil.  They  were  re-drawn 
in  black-line  ink  by  R.  Catterson-Smith,  and  then  revised  by  Burne- 
Jones  and  transferred  to  wood-block  by  means  of  photography.  W. 
H.  Hooper  engraved  each  wood  block.  The  illustrations  were  con¬ 
ceived  with  due  consideration  to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
type  and  thus  were  made  to  harmonize  with  the  text,  not  detached 
and  unconnected,  but  lending  “something  of  distinctive  dignity  to 
the  typography.” 

In  this  supreme  effort  William  Morris  designed  fourteen  different 
wood-cut  borders.  One  hundred  fifteen  pages  of  text  are  printed 
within  these  borders.  He  also  designed  the  full  page  wood-cut  title 
and  twenty-six  large  initial  words  and  numerous  initials  of  different 
sizes  which  are  throughout  the  text. 

2.  THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRA  YER  (THE  PRA  YER  BOOK 
OF  KING  EDWARD  VII) 

THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESS,  1903. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VII  is  the  best  known  production  of 
the  Essex  House  Press.  The  wood-cuts  throughout  are  excellent  in 
their  quality.  They  were  designed  by  C.  R.  Ashbee,  founder  of  the 
Essex  House  Press. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  King’s  Prayer  Book  presents  the  seven  Ed¬ 
wards  of  England:  Edward  the  Lawgiver;  Edward  the  Second,  who 
lost  the  crown;  Edward  The  King  of  Chivalry;  Edward  IV,  in  whose 
reign  the  printing  press  came  to  England;  Edward  the  Child;  and 
Edward  VI,  the  boy-king.  Edward  VII  is  in  the  center.  At  his  feet  on 
the  “rose”  of  England  are  the  four  coats-of-arms  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Wales. 
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The  title  page  engravings  represent  the  City  of  London.  Within 
are  the  Dome  of  St.  Pauls  and  famous  spires  of  Christopher  Wren. 
Below  are  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  The  Abbey,  The  Thames,  The 
Tower,  Somerset  House,  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Needle,  and  Lambeth. 
On  the  rose  are  the  three  coats-of-arms  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  The  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  the  City  of  London. 

Four  hundred  copies  were  printed  on  paper  and  ten  on  vellum,  the 
First  of  which  was  printed  especially  for  His  Majesty  the  King.  The 
copies  were  bound  in  actual  ash  boards  with  leather  and  metal 
clasps. 


3.  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE,  CONTAINING  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT  AND  THE  NEW  TRANSLA  TED  OUT  OF  THE 
ORIGINAL  TONGUES  BY  SPECIAL  COMMAND  OF 
HIS  MA JESTY,  KING  JAMES  THE  FIRST 
THE  DOVES  PRESS,  JUNE,  1903-JUNE,  1905 
5  VOLS. 


The  Doves  Bible  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  Doves  Press.  Some  con¬ 
noisseurs  of  fine  printing  view  it  as  the  consummate  work  of  art  in 
printing.  The  meticulous  typesetting,  the  flawless  presswork,  and  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  design  attest  to  the  vision  which  Cobden- 
Sanderson  possessed  of  the  Doves  Press.  “I  should  like  to  think,”  he 
said,  “of  the  Doves  Press  as  working  beyond  my  own  lifetime,  and 
printing  in  ‘monumental’  form  the  great  thoughts  of  all  time  .  .  . 
such  is  the  mission  of  the  Doves  Press.”7 

The  individual  quality  which  at  once  strikes  all  observers  of  the 
Doves  Bible  is  the  entire  absence  of  decoration.  No  floriated  borders, 
no  wood-cut  initials  appear.  Besides  the  characters  of  a  simple  roman 
alphabet  there  is  only  a  paragraph  mark.  An  occasional  red  initial 
occurs,  but  that  is  all.  “The  great  red  initial  T  that  dominates  and 
yet  fits  exactly  the  opening  page  of  Genesis  in  the  Doves  Bible  is  a 
pattern  for  all  time  of  complexity  reduced  to  the  minimum  of  sim¬ 
plicity.”8 
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4.  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  VALOROUS  AND  WITTY 
KNIGHT-ERRANT,  DON  QUIXOTE  OF  THE  MANCHA 
THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS,  1927-1928 

Hornby  printed  this  Don  Quixote  in  two  volumes.  He  began  in  No¬ 
vember,  1925  and  completed  the  second  volume  in  July,  1928.  The 
border  and  initials  were  designed  by  Louise  Powell  and  cut  on  wood 
by  W.  M.  Quick  and  George  H.  Fond.  Two  hundred  twenty-five 
copies  were  printed  on  paper  and  twenty  copies  on  vellum.  Each  vol¬ 
ume  was  bound  in  dark  green  morocco  or  pigskin. 

These  two  volumes  forming  one  complete  work  were  the  first  to  be 
printed  in  Hornby’s  “Ptolemy”  type.  “Ptolemy”  was  modelled  upon 
the  type  face  used  by  F.  Holle,  of  Ulm,  in  his  printing  of  the  Geogra- 
phia  of  Ptolemaeus  in  1482.  This  1482  work  is  the  only  book  in  which 
this  particular  font  is  found. 


5.  POEMS  BY  THE  WAY,  WRITTEN  BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS 
KELMSCOTT  PRESS,  SEPTEMBER  24,  1891 

This  second  book  published  by  the  Kelmscott  Press  was  completed 
in  September,  1891.  The  first  page  of  text  is  within  an  elaborate 
woodcut  border,  and  there  are  numerous  woodcut  initials  through¬ 
out  the  text. 

When  the  printing  of  this  book  was  almost  finished,  Morris  found 
the  volume  to  be  too  small.  Hence,  in  one  day  he  wrote  the  delight¬ 
ful  poem,  “Goldilocks  and  Goldilocks,”  which  forms  the  last  thirty 
pages  of  this  volume.  Three  hundred  copies  were  printed  in  “Gold¬ 
en”  type. 

6.  POEMS  CHOSEN  OUT  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 
SAMUEL  TAYLOR  COLERIDGE 
KELMSCOTT  PRESS,  FEBRUARY  5,  1896 

Between  August,  1893  and  February,  1896  Morris  printed  six 
books  of  poetry.  The  series  included  selections  from  the  works  of 
Tennyson,  Rossetti,  Keats,  Shelly,  Herrick,  and  Coleridge.  The  Cole¬ 
ridge  book  contains  thirteen  poems  and  is  the  last  of  the  series.  It  was 
printed  in  “Golden”  type  in  an  edition  of  three  hundred  copies. 
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7.  THE  RECUYELL  OF  THE  HIS  TO  RYES  OF  TROYE 
KELMSCOTT  PRESS,  OCTOBER  4,  1892 

This  book,  begun  in  February  1892,  is  the  first  book  printed  in 
“Troy”  type,  and  the  first  in  which  “Chaucer”  type  appears.  The 
“Chaucer”  appears  for  the  table  of  contents  and  the  glossary.  The 
Recuyell  of  the  Historyes  of  Troye  is  a  reprint  of  the  first  book  printed  in 
the  English  language.  Morris  designed  a  great  quantity  of  new  ini¬ 
tials  and  ornaments  for  it.  An  elaborate  wood-cut  title  page  and  the 
first  pages  of  text  in  volumes  I,  II,  and  III  are  also  with  wood-cut 
borders.  Three  hundred  copies  were  printed. 

8.  THE  GOLDEN  LEGEND  OF  MASTER  WILLIAM  CAXTON 
DONE  ANEW 

KELMSCOTT  PRESS,  NOVEMBER  3,  1892 

In  July,  1890  William  Morris  bought  a  1527  edition  of  Caxton’s 
Golden  Legend \  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  He  soon  decided  to  re¬ 
print  it.  Morris  intended  L'he  Golden  Legend  to  be  the  first  book  print¬ 
ed  by  the  Kelmscott  Press.  In  fact  his  first  typeface,  “Golden”  was 
named  after  this  book.  When  the  paper  he  received  was  the  wrong 
size,  however,  he  was  forced  to  postpone  The  Golden  Legend  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

This  book  contains  the  first  of  the  great  wood-cut  titles  designed 
by  Morris  and  the  first  illustrations  designed  by  Edward  Burne-Jones 
for  the  Kelmscott  Press.  Five  hundred  copies  were  printed.  A  slip 
asking  owners  of  the  book  not  to  have  it  bound  with  pressure,  nor  to 
have  the  edges  cut,  was  inserted  in  each  copy. 

9.  UTOPIA ,  WRITTEN  BY  SIR  THOMAS  MORE 
KELMSCOTT  PRESS,  OCTOBER  4,  1893 

It  was  only  fitting  that  More’s  Utopia  be  reprinted  by  the  Kelms¬ 
cott  Press.  In  addition  to  being  an  artist,  a  designer,  decorator,  and  a 
poet,  William  Morris  was  a  Socialist.  The  ugliness  of  modern  life  in 
Victorian  England  offended  Morris.  He  became  a  Socialist  because, 
he  thought  that  unless  working  conditions  were  ameliorated,  the 
working  class  would  have  no  opportunity  to  enjoy  what  he  called 
“Art  for  Life’s  Sake.” 

In  the  introduction  to  the  Kelmscott  printing  of  More’s  Utopia 
Morris  asserted  his  beliefs:  “But  lastly  we  Socialists  cannot  forget 
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that  these  qualities  and  excellencies  meet  to  produce  a  steady  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  longing  for  a  society  of  equality  of  condition;  a  society  in 
which  the  individual  man  can  scarcely  conceive  of  his  existence  apart 
from  the  Commonwealth  of  which  he  forms  a  portion.  This,  which  is 
the  essence  of  [More’s]  book,  is  the  essence  also  of  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  engaged.”  Morris  printed  three  hundred  copies. 

10.  THE  EARTHLY  PARADISE,  BY  WILLIAM  MORRIS 
KELMSCOTT  PRESS,  1896-1897 

The  Earthly  Paradise  first  appeared  between  April,  1868  and  De¬ 
cember,  1870.  It  established  William  Morris  as  one  of  the  foremost 
poets  of  his  age.  The  Kelmscott  Press  reprinted  it  in  eight  volumes 
between  June,  1896  and  February,  1897.  The  last  volumes  were  com¬ 
pleted  after  Morris’  death.  It  was  printed  in  “Golden”  type,  and 
Morris  designed  all  the  letters,  borders,  title  pages  and  initial  words. 

The  Earthly  Paradise  is  a  selection  of  Morris’  most  favorite  stories 
taken  from  the  world’s  literature  and  retold  in  poetry.  As  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  1897  pointed  out,  Morris  wanted  “to  present  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  eye,  by  descriptive  epithets  in  regard  to  colour 
and  detail  which  are  brought  in  so  naturally  that  they  seem  not  so 
much  inventions  and  descriptions  as  what  the  writer  had  actually 
seen.  .  .  .  This  Homeric  gift  of  visualizing  a  scene,  and  seizing  on  all 
its  details,  is  obvious  through  all  Morris’  poetry.” 

1 1 .  MIL  TON:  EARL  Y  POEMS 

THE  VALE  PRESS,  1896 

The  first  book  printed  by  the  Vale  Press  is  reprinted  from  a  1645 
edition  of  Milton.  Printed  in  “Vale”  type,  the  frontispiece,  border, 
and  initial  letters  were  designed  and  cut  on  wood  by  Charles  Rick¬ 
etts.  Three  hundred  ten  copies  were  printed. 

In  choosing  Milton  as  his  first  printing,  Ricketts  set  a  precedent 
for  himself  in  that  most  of  the  Vale  Press  books  were  mainly  English 
classics  dating  from  the  late  sixteenth  century  to  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  This  first  book  and  also  later  books  follow  a  basic  format  pat¬ 
tern  not  unlike  the  Kelmscott  books.  They  have  no  title  page,  begin¬ 
ning  instead  with  the  text  on  the  first  page  opposite  an  illustration. 
These  double  page  spreads  have  elaborate  borders  inspired  by  plants. 
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1 2.  THE  POEMS  OF  SIR  JOHN  SUCKLING 
THE  VALE  PRESS,  1896 

For  the  third  book  printed  by  the  Vale  Press,  Charles  Ricketts 
chose  the  Poems  of  Sir  John  Suckling ,  a  seventeenth  century  English 
poet.  It  is  a  collection  of  all  the  authentic  poetical  pieces  by  Suckling 
including  the  songs  which  form  part  of  his  plays.  Three  hundred  ten 
copies  were  printed. 

Ricketts  designed  the  “Border  of  Honeysuckle”  on  the  first  page  of 
text.  In  many  ways  Ricketts  was  unrivalled  in  his  design  of  wood-cut 
borders;  his  intricate  designs  succeed  with  several  different  patterns. 
The  borders  designed  by  William  Morris  in  his  Kelmscott  books 
have  a  dark,  dense,  quality.  Ricketts,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  to 
make  his  borders  “full  of  light.” 

13.  NIMPHIDIA  AND  THE  MUSES  ELIZIUM,  BY 
MICHAEL  DRA  YTON 

THE  VALE  PRESS,  1896 

This  edition  of  Nymphidia  and  the  Muses  was  printed  in  the  original 
spelling  and  was  edited  by  John  Gray  who  used  several  early  editions 
to  prepare  this  1896  Vale  Press  book.  Again,  Charles  Ricketts  de¬ 
signed  the  frontispiece,  border,  and  initial  letters.  Two  hundred  ten 
copies  were  printed.  Ricketts  wanted  to  reprint  the  early  fine  liter¬ 
ature  in  as  beautiful  a  form  as  he  could  because  “its  quality  of  per¬ 
manence  suggests  .  .  .  the  desirability  of  a  beautiful  and  permanent 
form  for  it.”10 

14.  THE  POEMS  AND  SONNETS  OF  HENRY  CONSTABLE 

THE  VALE  PRESS,  1897 

Edited  from  early  editions  and  manuscripts  by  John  Gray,  The 
Poems  and  Sonnets  of  Henry  Constable  represented  yet  another  seven¬ 
teenth  century  poet.  Two  hundred  ten  copies  were  printed.  Charles 
Ricketts  also  designed  and  engraved  on  wood  the  border  of  “wild 
hop.”  This  particular  wood  block  was  burned  in  the  fire  at  the  Bal- 
lantyne  Press  and  does  not  recur  again  in  any  Vale  Press  book.  Rick¬ 
etts  designed  many  borders,  initials,  etc.  because  he  believed  that 
“the  use  of  decoration  and  of  design  in  the  building  of  books”  was 
good.  He  believed  that  humans  harbored  an  instinct  to  give  beauty 
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to  things  which  are  “destined  to  stay  with  us.”  Civilized  man  desires 
beauty,  he  thought.  A  Vale  Press  book  possessed  an  all-pervading 
quality  of  beauty.9 


15.  POEMS  OF  ALFRED  LORD  TENNYSON 
THE  VALE  PRESS,  1900 

The  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  three 
hundred  twenty  copies  in  1900.  Charles  Ricketts  designed  the  title 
page  border.  But  unlike  his  earlier  books  Ricketts  provided  no  illus¬ 
trations  throughout  the  text.  This  occurred  for  two  reasons.  First, 
Ricketts  had  become  increasingly  interested  in  typography.  In  1898 
he  collaborated  with  Lucien  Pissarro  to  write  an  essay  entitled,  “De 
la  Typographic  et  de  PHarmonie  de  la  Page  Imprimee.”  In  1899  he 
published  his  “Defense  of  the  Revival  of  Printing.”  Both  works  ex¬ 
panded  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  composing  and  placing  type  on 
a  page. 

The  second  reason  for  Ricketts  using  less  illustration  and  decora¬ 
tion  in  his  works  involved  the  fire  at  the  Ballantyne  Press  in  1899.  It 
destroyed  many  books  and  engraved  blocks  of  initial  letters  and 
beautiful  borders.  With  the  destruction  of  these  ornaments  Ricketts 
placed  much  more  emphasis  on  typography. 


16.  THE  VALE  SHAKESPEARE 
THE  VALE  PRESS,  1900-1903 


The  last  major  undertaking  of  the  Vale  Press  was  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare  in  thirty-seven  volumes.  For  this  major  work  Ricketts 
designed  a  new  type,  the  “Avon.”  It  was  a  small  pica  and  differed  in 
many  respects  from  the  “Vale”  type.  It  was  lighter  in  body,  smaller 
in  serifs,  and  the  loop  letters  such  as  “O”  were  slightly  tilted.  Each  of 
the  three  hundred  ten  copies  of  each  volume  are  uniform  in  size, 
binding,  design,  paper,  and  typography.  The  first  volume  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  April,  1900;  the  volumes  were  issued  monthly  thereafter. 
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17.  LA  LEGEND  DE  SAINT JULIEN  L’HOSPITALIER, 

B  Y  GUST  A  VE  FLA  UBER  T 

THE  ERAGNY  PRESS,  1901 

Lucien  Pissarro  struggled  financially  throughout  his  printing  ca¬ 
reer.  But  as  son  of  the  French  Impressionist  painter,  Camille  Pissarro, 
English  artists  and  craftsmen  came  to  his  aid  several  times.  Charles 
Ricketts  of  the  Vale  Press,  for  instance,  allowed  Pissarro  to  use  his 
“Vale”  type  until  1903  and  sold  Pissarro’s  books  in  his  own  shop. 

The  frontispiece  of  La  Legend  de  Saint  Julien  was  designed  and  en¬ 
graved  on  wood  by  Lucien  Pissarro.  The  border  and  ornamented  let¬ 
ters  were  designed  by  Pissaro  and  engraved  on  wood  by  his  wife,  Es¬ 
ther  Pissarro.  Two  hundred  twenty-six  copies  were  printed. 


18.  HERODIAS ,  BY  GUSTA  VE  FLA  UBERT 
THE  ERAGNY  PRESS,  1901 

Lucien  Pissarro’s  wife,  Esther,  learned  the  art  of  wood  engraving 
and  printing  early  in  her  married  life.  With  this  knowledge  she 
worked  extremely  hard  with  Lucien.  In  fact,  during  the  winter  of 
1900,  with  Lucien  ill,  Esther  worked  at  the  printing  by  herself.  She 
designed  and  engraved  the  borders  for  the  Herodias.  Two  hundred 
twenty-six  copies  were  printed. 


19.  UN  COEUR  SIMPLE ,  BY  GUSTA  VE  FLA  UBERT 

THE  ERAGNY  PRESS,  1901 


As  Lucien  Pissaro  printed  his  books,  he  took  great  care  with  his 
illustrations.  He  insisted  they  be  well  done.  Indeed,  during  the 
twenty  years  of  the  Eragny  Press’  existence,  although  Pissarro’s  great¬ 
est  desires  lay  with  book  printing,  he  supplemented  his  income  by 
doing  illustrations  for  magazines  in  England  and  on  the  continent. 
His  style  imitated  that  of  his  father,  Camille.  Two  hundred  twenty- 
six  copies  of  Un  Coeur  simple  were  printed. 
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20.  AREOPAGITICA,  BY  JOHN  MILTON 
THE  ERAGNY  PRESS,  1904 


In  March,  1903,  Pissarro  completed  the  printing  of  Areopagitica  and 
the  Descent  of  Ishtar,  by  Diana  White  and  sent  them  to  be  bound.  At 
the  Leighton  bindery  150  of  the  200  copies  were  destroyed  by  fire. 
Pissarro  was  forced  to  reprint  them.  He  did  not  complete  the  reprint¬ 
ing  until  one  year  later.  He  had  no  insurance  and  thus  lost  a  year’s 
worth  of  work  and  money.  Times  were  extremely  difficult  for  Lucien 
Pissarro  as  he  continued  with  the  Eragny  Press. 

21.  VERSES,  BY  CHRISTINA  G.  ROSSETTI 
THE  ERAGNY  PRESS,  1904 

By  1906,  Lucien  Pissarro  had  designed  the  “Brook”  type  face. 
Armed  with  his  own  type,  he  pressed  forward  in  his  printing.  Pis¬ 
sarro,  however,  never  quite  rid  himself  of  problems.  In  choosing  to 
reprint  an  1847  edition  of  Christian  Rossetti’s  Verses,  for  example,  he 
thought  the  copyright  had  expired.  The  excutor  of  Rossetti’s  estate, 
however,  claimed  that  the  1847  Verses  had  been  privately  printed; 
the  actual  date  of  publication  he  showed  as  not  being  until  1896.  Pis¬ 
sarro,  therefore,  had  to  pay  a  royalty  fee  to  Rossetti’s  estate.  Again, 
Lucien  designed  the  decorations  and  Esther  engraved  them  on  wood. 
One  hundred  seventy-five  copies  were  printed. 

22.  THE  FAERIE  QUEEN  DISPOSED  INTO  TWELVE  BOOKES 
FASHIONING  XII  MORAL  VERTUES,  BY  EDMUND  SPENSER 
THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS,  1923 

This  1923  printing  of  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene  was  based  upon  a  col¬ 
lation  of  the  1590,  1596,  and  1609  editions.  One  hundred  eighty  cop¬ 
ies  were  printed  on  paper  and  twelve  on  vellum.  It  was  printed  in 
double  column  on  a  Batchelor  paper  of  a  larger  size  than  any  used 
before  by  C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby. 

Hornby  was  a  true  “private”  printer;  he  printed  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  for  his  own  enjoyment.  Notice  the  use  of  red  and  blue  in  his 
printing.  He  used  colored  initials,  chapter  headings,  and  marginal 
notes  because  “such  books  present  a  more  interesting  problem  to  the 
printer.” 
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The  following  “Note”  appears  opposite  the  colophon  on  p.  [407]. 

An  Humble  Prayer  of  the  Printer  to  the  Future  Binders  of  this  Volume. 

The  Printer  having  sorrowfully  noted 
the  wanton  &  irreparable  damage  done 
to  many  fine  books  at  the  hands  of  the 
Binders  of  past  ages  by  the  cropping  of 
their  edges  and  the  consequent  spoiling 
of  the  fair  proportions  of  their  margins, 
humbly  prays  the  Binders  of  the  future 
into  whose  hands  copies  of  this  book 
may  fall  to  spare  the  knife  and  leave  the 
edges,  as  he  hopes  they  may  find  them, 
unmutilated.  And  so  may  the  blessing 
of  God  rest  upon  them  &  prosper  them 
in  their  handiwork. 


23.  SPENSER’S  MINOR  POEMS  CONTAINING  THE 

SHEPHEARDES  CALENDER,  COMPLAINTS,  DAPHNAIDA, 
COLIN  CLOVIS,  COME  HOME  AGAIN,  AMORETTI,  HYMNES, 
E PIT  HA  LA  MION,  PROTHALAMION,  SONNETS,  AND 
SUNDRIE  OTHER  VERSES. 

THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS,  1925 

This  volume,  the  last  printed  in  the  “Subiaco”  type,  is  a  compan¬ 
ion  volume  to  Faerie  Queene.  It  was  printed  on  the  same  paper,  in 
double  columns.  Hornby  used  more  blue  here  than  in  any  of  the 
other  books  published  at  The  Ashendene  Press.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  of  the  varying  length  of  the  lines  of  the  different  poems  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  volume,  it  presented  “a  more  than  usually  difficult  and 
interesting  typographical  problem.” 

As  a  part  time  “Sunday  morning”  printer,  who  printed  for  the 
pure  enjoyment  of  the  art,  St.  John  Hornby  delighted  in  “difficult 
and  interesting”  typographical  problems.  As  he  stated  in  his  1935 
Bibliography,  “I  have  been  a  typographer  rather  than  a  designer,  hav¬ 
ing  unfortunately  no  talent  in  the  latter  direction.”  His  typographic 
talent,  however,  is  evident. 
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24.  AMERICAN  SHEA  VES  AND  ENGLISH  SEED  CORN:  BEING  A 
SERIES  OF  ADDRESSES  MAINL  Y  DELIVERED  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1900-1901.  BY  C.  R.  ASHBEE. 

THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESS,  1901 

C.  R.  Ashbee  founded  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  in  1888.  This 
educational  experiment  aimed  to  train  different  types  of  craftsmen  in 
their  various  skills  as  well  as  to  provide  them  with  a  broad  literary 
education.  Such  an  aim  was  part  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement 
of  the  late  19th  century.  The  Essex  House  Press  formed  one  part  of 
the  Guild  of  Handicraft,  the  part  to  which  Ashbee  paid  most  of  his 
personal  attention. 

In  the  capacity  of  founder  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  and  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  National  Trust,  Ashbee  delivered  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  United  States  in  the  fall  of  1900.  The  Essex  House  Press 
printed  these  lectures  in  the  spring  of  1901.  As  Ashbee  stated  in  the 
colophon  of  this  book:  “The  lectures  were  printed  under  my  care  at 
the  Essex  House  Press,  in  the  same  year  [1901],  and  now  issued  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  further  a  good  cause.” 

25.  THE  PSALTER  OR  PSALMS  OF  DA  VID  FROM  THE  BIBLE 
OF  ARCHBISHOP  CRANMER 

THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESS,  1902 

This  Psalter,  edited  from  the  Cranmer  Bible  of  1540  by  Janet  E. 
Ashbee,  contains  wood-cuts  designed  and  drawn  by  C.  R.  Ashbee. 
Two  hundred  fifty  copies  were  printed.  Ashbee  felt  that  the  words  of 
the  Bible,  above  all  other  books,  deserved  to  be  honored  by  the 
Printer  and  his  Art.  The  Bible,  he  believed,  should  be  the  con¬ 
summate  “Book  Beautiful.” 

26.  INTIMA  TIONS  OF  IMMORTALITY  FROM  RECOLLECTIONS 
OF  EARLY  CHILDHOOD,  BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH. 

THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESS,  1903 

C.  R.  Ashbee  reprinted  William  Wordsworth’s  “Ode  on  the  In¬ 
timations  of  Immortality”  as  one  “among  the  great  poems  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.”  To  accomplish  his  printing  Ashbee  retained  the  services  of 
many  of  the  better  known  artists  of  his  day.  These  artists  were 
caught  up  in  the  ideal  for  which  Essex  House  and  the  Guild  of 
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Handicraft  stood,  i.e.  to  provide  an  education  in  Art  as  well  as  a 
trade  or  skill  for  English  craftsmen. 

Some  of  these  artists  included  Reginald  Savage,  Walter  Crane,  W. 
Strang,  Selwyn  Image,  J.  D.  Batten,  and  Laurence  Housman.  Walter 
Crane’s  unmistakable  style  (as  well  as  his  “signature,”  the  crane  in 
the  lower  left  hand  corner)  is  evident  in  the  frontispiece  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  “Intimations”  printed  by  Essex  House  Press.  Walter  Crane, 
well-known  illustrator  and  artist,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Exhibition  Society  and  was  thus  very  much  interested  in 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  Movement. 

27.  THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  SONG  BOOK ,  BEING  THE 
COLLECTIONS  OF  SONGS  FORMED  FOR  THE  SINGERS 
OF  THE  GUILD  OF  HANDICRAFT \  BY  C.  R.  & 

JANET  E.  ASHBEE 

THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESS,  1903 

The  Essex  House  Press  was  not  a  true  private  press.  It  simply 
formed  one  aspect  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft.  Yet,  the  printing  by 
hand  on  handmade  paper  with  wood  engravings,  etc.  placed  it  in  the 
main  stream  of  fine  printing.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Ashbee  purchased 
the  presses  of  Morris’  Kelmscott  Press  and  hired  former  Kelmscott 
Press  people  to  work  for  him  points  to  Ashbee’s  desire  to  continue  the 
“revival”  of  fine  printing  which  began  with  William  Morris. 

The  Essex  House  Song  Book  originated  in  the  mind  Janet  Ashbee, 
wife  of  C.  R.  Ashbee.  She  felt  a  need  for  a  collection  of  songs  “suit¬ 
able  for  the  young  singers  of  the  Guild  of  Handicraft  at  Essex 
House.”  “Perhaps,”  she  said,  “as  we  develop  our  elementary  and 
higher  education,  the  force,  beauty,  and  value  of  the  ‘sing  song’  will 
once  again  be  recognized.”11 

28.  ALEXANDER’S  FEAST:  OR,  THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC, 

BY  JOHN  DRY  DEN 

THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESS,  1904 

The  purpose  of  the  Essex  House  Press  lay  in  the  opportunity  to 
keep  alive  the  traditions  of  the  Kelmscott  Press  and  to  reprint  the 
best  and  greatest  in  English  literature.  Alexander’s  Feast,  by  John  Dry- 
den  was  printed  in  an  edition  of  only  one  hundred  forty  copies. 
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Every  copy  was  printed  on  vellum.  Reginald  Savage  designed  the 
frontispiece.  The  gold  initial  and  color  in  the  frontispiece  was  ap¬ 
plied  by  hand. 

29.  PROMETHEUS  UNBOUND:  A  LYRICAL  DRAMA ,  BY 
PERCY  BYSSHE  SHELLEY 
THE  ESSEX  HOUSE  PRESS,  1904 

As  time  passed  by,  the  Essex  House  Press,  under  the  care  of  C.  R. 
Ashbee,  reprinted  many  of  the  “modern”  classics.  Ashbee  specifically 
attempted  to  reprint  authors  and  poets  such  as  Keats,  Shelly,  Words¬ 
worth,  and  Browning.  Ashbee  designed  the  frontispiece  of  Prometheus 
Unbound  and  printed  two  hundred  copies  on  paper  and  twenty  on  vel¬ 
lum. 


30.  AGRICOLA,  BY  TACITUS 
THE  DOVES  PRESS,  1901 

When  Thomas  James  Cobden-Sanderson  first  resolved  to  set  up  a 
press  with  his  Doves  Bindery  he  had  no  technical  knowledge  of  how 
to  design  a  font  or  of  the  details  of  printing.  It  was  only  natural  that 
he  turn  to  Emery  Walker,  his  friend  and  neighbor  who  had  so  ably 
advised  William  Morris  at  the  Kelmscott  Press.  At  the  outset  of  their 
partnership  Walker  reproduced  and  refined  Nicolas  Jenson’s  Roman 
type.  Photographs  were  taken  of  Jenson’s  1476  Pliny;  Walker  de¬ 
signed  the  new  type;  punches  were  cut  and  matrices  struck.  The 
Doves  type  was  ready  for  use  in  1900.  As  Alfred  Pollard,  former 
Curator  of  Rare  and  Fine  Books  at  the  British  Museum  stated: 
“There  are  Roman  types  which  please  me  as  well  or  better,  .  .  .  but 
no  other  has  that  instinct  with  such  restrained,  yet  magnificent  beau¬ 
ty.  It  is  a  great  type,  this  Doves  Press  fount  .  .  .” 

The  Agricola  was  the  first  book  published  by  the  Doves  Press.  It  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  sample  book  of  the  Press.  It  was  chosen  because  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  a  roman  type  exhibits  itself  to  better  advantage 
in  Latin  than  in  English.  Cobden-Sanderson  and  Walker  printed  two 
hundred  twenty-five  copies  on  paper  and  five  on  vellum.12 
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N  THE  BEGINNING 

GOD  CREATED  THE  HEAVEN  AND  THE  EARTH.  ([AND 
*  THE  EARTH  WAS  WITHOUT  FORM,  AND  VOID;  AND 
DARKNESS  WAS  UPON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  DEEP,  &  THE 
SPIRIT  OF  GOD  MOVED  UPON  THE  FACE  OF  THE  WATERS. 


([And  God  said,  Let  there  be  light :  &  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light, 
that  it  was  good :  &  God  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness.  And  God  called 
the  light  Day,  and  the  darkness  he  called  Night.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day.  ([And  God  said,  Let  there  be  a  firmament  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters,  &  let  it  divide  the  waters  from  the  waters.  And  God  made 
the  firmament,  and  divided  the  waters  which  were  under  the  firmament  from 
the  waters  which  were  above  the  firmament :  &  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the 
firmament  Heaven.  And  the  evening  &  the  morning  were  the  second  day. 
([And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto 
one  place,  and  let  the  diy  land  appear :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  called  the  diy 
land  Earth ;  and  the  gathering  together  of  the  waters  called  he  Seas :  and  God 
saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb 
yielding  seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  m 
itself,  upon  the  earth :  &  it  was  so.  And  the  earth  brought  forth  grass,  &  herb 
yielding  seed  after  his  kind,  &  the  tree  yielding  fruit,  whose  seed  was  in  itself, 
after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening  &  the  morning 
were  the  third  day.  ([And  God  said,  Let  there  be  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  to  divide  the  day  from  the  night ;  and  let  them  be  for  signs,  and  for 
seasons,  and  for  days,  &  years :  and  let  them  be  for  lights  in  the  firmament  of 
the  heaven  to  give  light  upon  the  earth :  &  it  was  so.  And  God  made  two  great 
lights ;  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the  night :  he 
made  the  stars  also.  And  God  set  them  in  the  firmament  of  the  heaven  to  give 
light  upon  the  earth,  and  to  rule  over  the  day  and  over  the  night,  &  to  divide 
the  light  from  the  darkness :  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  the  evening 
and  the  morning  were  the  fourth  day.  ([And  God  said,  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  fly 
above  the  earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great 
whales,  &  every  living  creature  that  moveth,  which  the  waters  brought  forth 
abundantly,  after  their  kind,  &  every  winged  fowl  after  his  kind :  &  God  saw 
that  it  was  good.  And  God  blessed  them,  saying,  Be  fruitful,  &  multiply,  and 
fill  the  waters  in  the  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And  the  evening 
&  the  morning  were  the  fifth  day.  ([And  God  said,  Let  the  earth  bring  forth 
m  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and  creeping  thing,  and  beast  of  the 
earth  after  his  kind :  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after 
m  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  eveiy  thing  that  creepcth  upon  the 
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31.  MEN  AND  WOMEN ,  BY  ROBERT  BROWNING 
THE  DOVES  PRESS,  1908 

This  reprint  of  the  1855  edition  of  Men  and  Women  differs  from 
most  Doves  Press  books  in  that  it  contains  “flourishes”.  The  blue  and 
green  ornaments  were  added  by  hand  by  Edward  Johnston.  John¬ 
ston’s  services  as  calligrapher  were  retained  by  Cobden-Sanderson 
throughout  the  Doves  Press  existence.  Cobden-Sanderson  believed 
that  a  knowledge  of  handwriting  was  essential  in  order  to  appreciate 
fine  typography  or  to  execute  the  fine  art  of  printing.  Every  printer, 
he  asserted,  should  ground  himself  in  the  practice  or  knowledge  of 
the  “Art  of  Beautiful  Writing  or  Calligraphy.”13 

32.  A  DECADE  OF  YEARS:  POEMS  BY 
WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH ,  1798-1807 
THE  DOVES  PRESS,  1911 

No  man  printed  with  such  a  high  sense  of  purpose  as  did  Cobden- 
Sanderson.  He  was  a  mystic  who  nearly  believed  his  printing  to  be  a 
calling  from  on  High.  His  duty?  To  print  the  “great  thoughts  of  all 
time.”  To  Cobden-Sanderson,  William  Wordsworth  also  sensed  this 
“cosmic”  aspect  of  life.  He  selected  many  of  Wordsworth’s  poems, 
written  between  1798  and  1807,  and  arranged  them  to  present  “those 
special  characteristics  which  make  Wordsworth  pre-eminently  the 
poet  and  interpreter  of  the  mysticism  of  nature,  to  wit,  his  own  mys¬ 
ticism  and  oneness  with  the  spirit  of  the  universe.”14  Two  hundred 
copies  of  A  Decade  of  Years  were  printed  on  paper  and  twelve  on  vel¬ 
lum. 

33.  THE  TRAGEDIE  OF  JULIUS  CAESAR, 

BY  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

THE  DOVES  PRESS,  1913 

In  1907,  during  a  period  of  personal  depression,  Cobden- 
Sanderson  contemplated  closing  the  Doves  Press.  But  Mrs.  Cobden- 
Sanderson  thought  otherwise.  (In  fact,  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson  was 
the  person  responsible  for  her  husband  entering  the  printing  business 
in  the  first  place.)  At  this  time,  in  1907,  she  told  her  husband  that 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  what  should  be  done  with  the  Press.  It 
should  go  on,  and  print  the  English  Classics,  and  begin  with  Shake- 
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speare.  As  Cobden-Sanderson  recorded  in  his  diary  on  that  day  of 
April  15,  1907:  “And  Light  shone  once  more  on  the  path.”15  Over  the 
next  few  years  The  Doves  Press  printed  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet,  The 
Sonnets,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Venus  &  Adonis,  Julius  Caesar,  and 
Lucrece. 


34.  SHELLEY 

THE  DOVES  PRESS,  1914 

The  same  reasoning  lay  behind  Cobden-Sanderson’s  printing  of 
poems  by  Shelley  in  1914  as  lay  behind  the  1911  Wordsworth.  Cob¬ 
den-Sanderson  viewed  Shelley  as  a  poet  also  “made  one  with  Na¬ 
ture,”  who  lived  and  worked  “in  and  through  the  great  phenomena 
of  the  universe.”16 

This  romantic  mysticism  carried  over  into  Cobden-Sanderson’s 
printing.  The  ideal,  the  perfection  of  form  in  typography,  pervaded 
his  work.  He  began  his  printing  career  with  a  philosophy  of  ty¬ 
pography  and  never  wavered  from  the  principles  he  first  enunciated 
in  1901.  “The  whole  duty  of  typography  is  to  communicate  to  the 
imagination,  without  loss  by  the  way,  the  thought  or  image  intended 
to  be  carried  by  the  Author.”17  “Without  loss  by  the  way”  referred  to 
his  belief  that  decoration  and  ornament  detracted  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  and  distinctiveness  of  an  author’s  message. 


35.  THE  PRELUDE:  AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  POEM 
BY  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH,  1799-1805 
THE  DOVES  PRESS,  1915 

For  his  last  work  Cobden-Sanderson  again  chose  to  reprint  the 
work  of  a  Romantic  poet.  That  which  he  printed  tells  a  lot  about  the 
man  himself.  Edward  Johnston,  Cobden-Sanderson’s  longtime  friend 
and  fellow  craftsman,  said  of  him:  “He  had  an  almost  childlike  way 
in  his  statement  ...  of  the  overpowering  emotions  inspired  in  him  by 
the  beauty  of  the  earth,  by  the  mystery  of  the  cosmos  and  of  being, 
and  by  visions  of  untold  human  possibility.”18 
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In  1915,  when  Cobden-Sanderson  printed  The  Prelude,  he  was  one 
year  away  from  closing  The  Doves  Press.  He  printed  a  selection  of 
Goethe’s  songs  and  poems  and  a  final  “Catalogue  Raisonne”  in  1916. 
From  1901-1916  The  Doves  Press  printed  approximately  fifty  books, 
all  printed  in  the  Doves  Press  type.  “When  it  is  said  that  they  ap¬ 
proach  dangerously  near  to  absolute  perfection  in  composition,  press- 
work,  and  page  placement,  everything  has  been  said.”19 


36.  VITA  DI  SANTA  CHIARA  VERGINE,  COMPOST  A  PER 
U  GO  LINO  VERINO  CITTADINO  FIORENTINO 
THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS,  1921 

C.  H.  St.  John  Hornby  purchased  the  original  manuscript  of  this 
Life  of  Saint  Clare  at  a  Sotheby’s  auction  in  1918.  It  was  originally 
written  at  Florence  on  thirty-nine  leaves  of  vellum  in  a  late  15th  cen¬ 
tury  hand.  At  the  sale,  Walter  Seton,  a  prominent  Franciscan  scholar 
of  the  time,  took  an  interest  in  the  manuscript.  It  apparently  con¬ 
tained  a  hitherto  unknown  version  of  The  Life  of  Saini  Clare.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  Seton’s  studies  on  the  manuscript  were  printed  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  this  1921  Ashendene  book. 

Hornby  printed  two  hundred  eighty-six  copies  using  a  Batchelor 
paper  with  a  “Bugle”  water  mark.  He  printed  in  red  and  black  with 
a  few  initials  in  blue.  A  facsimile  of  the  first  two  leaves  of  the  original 
manuscript  is  inserted  after  Seton’s  introduction. 


37.  I FIORETTI  DEL  GLORIOSO  POVERELLO  DI  CRISTO 
S.  FRANCISCO  DI  ASSISI 
THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS,  1922 

Printed  on  a  Batchelor  paper  with  a  “Hammer  and  Anvil”  water 
mark,  Hornby  produced  this  complete  edition  of  the  Fioretti  in  black 
with  chapter  headings  and  marginal  notes  in  red.  The  initial  letters 
of  each  chapter  were  designed  by  Graily  Hewitt  and  appear  in  red 
and  blue.  It  contains  fifty-three  illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Gere.  The 
Ashendene  Press  issued  this  edition  of  two  hundred  forty  copies  in  a 
limp  vellum  binding  with  green  silk  ties. 
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38.  THUCYDIDES:  TRANSLA  TED  INTO  ENGLISH  BY 
BENJAMIN  JOWETT 
THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS,  1930 

Printed  in  “Ptolemy”  type,  each  chapter  of  the  Ashendene  Thucy¬ 
dides  begins  with  a  three  line  red  initial.  The  chapter  summaries  and 
opening  line  of  each  of  the  eight  books  are  also  printed  in  red.  All  of 
the  work  in  red  was  designed  by  Graily  Hewitt,  a  talented  calligra¬ 
pher  who  collaborated  with  Hornby  on  several  Ashendene  books. 
Two  hundred  sixty  copies  were  printed  on  paper  and  twenty  copies 
on  vellum.  The  paper  copies  were  all  bound  in  white. 

In  1930,  at  the  time  he  printed  the  Thucydides ,  Hornby  foresaw  the 
closing  of  the  Ashendene  Press.  Although  it  was  not  to  come  for  five 
more  years,  he  looked  upon  its  eventual  end  with  much  sadness.  “It 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty,”  he  said,  “about  the  giving  up  of 
a  hobby  which  has  for  more  than  35  years  occupied  so  many  of  my 
leisure  hours,  and  I  may  be  tempted  to  add  yet  another  volume  to 
the  list.”20  Three  more  books,  including  the  final  Bibliography,  ap¬ 
peared  by  1935. 


39.  A  DESCRIPTIVE  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  BOOKS  PRINTED 
A  T  THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS,  MDCCCXCV-MCMXXXV 
THE  ASHENDENE  PRESS,  1935 

Tradition  dictates  that  at  the  closure  of  a  private  press  it  issue  a 
“Catalogue  Raisonne”  (or  bibliography)  of  its  publications.  This  Bib¬ 
liography,  this  last  book  of  the  Ashendene  Press,  was  finished  in  the 
month  of  February,  1935,  forty  years  after  the  first  book  of  the  Press 
was  published.  Printed  in  “Ptolemy”  type  the  initial  red  letters  were 
filled  in  by  hand  by  Graily  Hewitt.  Specimen  pages  are  included  for 
most  of  the  books  of  the  Press.  Three  hundred  ninety  copies  were 
printed. 

As  Hornby  closed  the  Press  after  nearly  forty  years,  he  said,  “I  can¬ 
not  but  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
ideal.  But  the  striving  after  an  ideal,  even  if  it  does  not  meet  with 
general  acceptance,  is  an  incentive  and  a  help  to  those  who  come  af¬ 
ter.”21 
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